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STUDENT MOVEMENTS AND 
THE MISSIONARY CAUSE 


By the Right Reverend STEPHEN NEILL* 


HAVE been asked to write on recruitment to missionary service 
| I over the last sixty years, and on the contribution to it made by 

student movements, especially in Great Britain, during that period. 
To do this competently would involve writing in brief the whole history 
: of the British Churches in that period, and would demand a good deal of 
particular research for which at present I have not the leisure. I must 
| confine myself to certain general impressions, relying in part on my own 
/memories of more than thirty years, and hoping that I shall not too gravely 
/distort the truth through ignorance or prejudice. . 
| It is well-known that Student Christian Movements in their early days 
‘were most closely connected with the missionary cause. Indeed it may 


be said that the missionary movement in its modern form began when, 
.as a result of the work of the Student Movements, university students in 
large numbers began presenting themselves to the missionary societies 
‘as candidates for service overseas, thus re-affirming and making regular 
and continuous a connection which had begun both in England and in 
‘Scotland nearly a century earlier. If it is the case, as has recently been 
stated by persons well qualified to judge, that the Student Christian 
\Movements are leading a smaller proportion of their membership into 
jactive missionary service, and are contributing a smaller percentage of 
‘recruits for such service, than was the case fifty years ago, there is cer- 
tainly something here that calls for investigation, even though investiga- 
tion may lead on only very tentatively to diagnosis, and diagnosis is far 
‘from being the same as remedy. 

| First, it may be observed that there are two main blocks of organized 
(Christian opinion, which have maintained their missionary attitude and 
‘policies almost unchanged over the period under review. The first is the 
‘Roman Catholic Church, which has unvaryingly and unwearyingly main- 
‘tained its conviction that it is the will of God that all human creatures 
‘should be brought under the rule of the Saviour, as that rule is exercised 
apon earth in the person of His Vicar the Bishop of Rome. The force 
of this conviction, and the spiritual vitality of that Church, are made 
lzvident in the steady and notable increase in its missionary personnel 
‘hroughout the period of which we are speaking. The other body of 
pinion, far less closely organized, is that of the Churches, missionary 
\n0dies and other agencies, which may be classed together, we hope with- 
‘nut offence, as fundamentalist. Here, too, there has been an unwavering 
jzonviction that the Gospel must be preached to all mankind; and, only 
slightly affected by the ebb and flow of theological opinion, these Churches 
jnd the missionary societies which serve them have continued to send 
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out a steady flow of missionary workers, in many cases vety highly 
qualified, into all parts of the earth. In recent years the contact of these 
Christian groups with the universities has been strengthened and formal- 
ized through the constitution of the Inter-Varsity Fellowship and through 
its international activities. By contrast, the Churches which stand be- 
tween these two great blocks of opinion, and which constitute roughly 
the membership of the World Council of Churches, have been deeply and 
continuously influenced by the ebb and flow of theological opinion, have 
at times been hesitant and uncertain in their missionary aims and chal- 
lenge, and have failed to work out any deep and consistent theology of 
the missionary enterprise. 

Almost without exception, the Student Christian movements came into 
existence as an outcome of the second phase of the Evangelical Revival, 
and lived the first years of their existence within the limits of fundamental- 
ist thinking and action. . Every member of a Student movement was 
expected to be also a member of a Church. But denominational loyalties 
wete, perhaps, not very strongly felt; and, as compared with the over- 
whelming sense of unity through participation in the redemption wrought 
by Christ, were not felt as a divisive force. And missionary service in 
the non-Christian lands continued to be regarded as that vocation into 
which the most devoted student might readily expect to find himself led. 
Problems began, when Student Movements began to enter into closer 
contact with the Churches as such, and to be affected by the many currents 
of thought, and with them the perplexities and bewilderments, which 
have been the lot of most Churches in the twentieth century. 

The stages in this process are fairly well-known, and are vividly remem- 
bered by the survivors from that epoch. 

The first challenge came, when students whose background was not 
evangelical, and whose convictions about the nature of the Church and 
the obligations of membership in it were more rigid than is usual in the 
evangelical tradition, became interested in the movement and desired to 
share in its activities. It was in facing this problem, especially in Great 
Britain, that the Student Christian movement was led to the solution 
which has formed the basis for the ecumenical movement as we know 
it to-day. The aim could not longer be either a strict evangelicalism, in 
which the sense of unity was so strong that denominational problems did 
not rear their heads, or an inter-denominationalism such as would have 
ignored the significance of Christian history. If students of various 
traditions and convictions were to be able honestly to join in, a new type 
of concern and contact must be devised. Each member must be free not 
to discard what he valued in his own past, but to bring it into the fellow- 
ship with him, on condition only of a willingness to hear the other man’s 
point of view and to learn from others the value of traditions with which 
he was himself unacquainted. It was only through the frank acceptance 
of this point of view that the Student Movement was able to extend its 
activities to countries in which the Orthodox Churches were strongly 
represented. This is to-day so familiar a method of working that 
younger folk are often unaware that it is a very recent development in 
Church History, and that a noble part was played by the Student Move- 
ments in pioneering in paths that have since been worn by many feet. 
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In the wider fellowships thus created, it was impossible that the original 
aims of the Student Movements should remain unmodified. Speakers 
of different points of view began to be heard at conferences. Old assump- 
_ tions began to be challenged. It was impossible to hold the movements 
down within the rather narrow range of interests in evangelism and 
' missionary service which had sufficed those of an earlier generation. The 
' movements had grown and flourished in a very conservative setting. It 
_ was now to be tried out whether liberalism and conservatism, those 
_ uneasy bed-fellows, could lie down together in the same fold. 

The flag of controversy was, of course, then and later, the problem 

of the exact nature of the inspiration of the Bible. But, reading again 
the records of that rather unhappy and troubled time, I have formed 
afresh the impression that this was rather a symptom than a cause, a 
tallying cry rather than the real question at issue. ‘The crisis developed 

after the conference, held at Matlock Bath in 1909, at which, largely under 
the influence of the late Malcolm Spencer, it was decided to include the 
social problem among the fields to which the studies and the activities 
of the Student Movement were to be directed. This was felt by some 
among the leaders to threaten such a dissipation of energies as would 
result in a weakening of the evangelistic impact of the movement; by 
others as a call from God to a Church which had far too long neglected 
the social implications of the Gospel. ‘The storm-centre was Cambridge. 
_ There, for a number of years, the far older Cambridge Intercollegiate 
Christian Union had been accepted also as the sole representative of the 
Student Christian Movement. Now it was felt that this arrangement 
could no longer continue; and from that date two separate and distinct 
Christian movements organized themselves within a single university. 

There is no reason, in principle, why this should be regarded as a 
disaster. A great many Christians, like the writer of this article, have 
never been able to find a full expression of their Christian interests in 
either of the great unions. It might have been hoped that the two would 
go forward side by side in amity, with a partly overlapping membership, 
each provoking the other to love and to good works. It is no bad thing 
that the I.V.F. should from time to time be reminded that it is the whole 
man who needs to be saved, and that it was for that purpose that the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. It is no bad thing that the 
S.C.M. should be reminded that men really do need to be saved, a truth 
that it is perhaps sometimes in danger of forgetting. Instead of this 
reciprocal enrichment, those who love both movements and owe much 
to both, have for thirty years watched, with alarm, the growth of rivalry 
where the Lord of the Church commands fellowship; the 1.V.F. at times 
sinking into an intellectual timidity which is in astonishing contrast to 
the courage with which it bears evangelistic witness, and the S.C.M. 
being at times betrayed into a self-righteous broadmindedness, in which 
definiteness of conviction may be regarded almost as a sign of spiritual 
inferiority. And that is the situation in which we live to-day. 

We have already noticed that the characteristic of the S.C.M., since it 
emerged from its evangelical swaddling-clothes, has been that it has lived 
in close relation to the intellectual movements of the ages, and in close 
symbiosis with the Churches, and has had experience over the years of 
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all the varying influences of the Church and of the world. Its produc- 
tivity in the field of missionary service is not unnaturally related to what 
has been happening to it in these other fields. 

We shall notice at once that the year of crisis, 1909, was followed 
immediately by 1910, the year of the first great ecumenical gathering, the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference. Canon Tatlow, in the History of the 
Ecumenical Movement, has set forth in detail the remarkable contribution 
made by the Student Movement to that great gathering in all its stages. 
This year is recognized by all as having been a turning point in ecumenical 
development. But a good deal of mythology has gathered about the 
head of the Conference, and I am not sure that its real significance has 
yet been assessed. It appears to me to have marked the end of the great 
period of modern missions rather than a new beginning. The years that 
followed have been great in organization, but sadly weaker in achieve- 
ment than those which had preceded the Conference. In fact the period 
from 1910 to the present day has been a bad period for the missionary 
enterprise, in almost all those Churches which are united in the World 
Council of Churches. 

For this there are a number of reasons, and to these we must now turn. 

The first and most evident is that, over this period, most of the great 
non-Roman Churches have been extremely unmissionary. Lip service 
has been paid to the heroic missionary cause, but faith without works is 
dead. The worst thing that I know about the Church of England is that, 
when William Temple as a young man had formally signed up with the 
Church Missionary Society to go out to India as Principal of St. John’s 
College, Agra, he was discouraged by high authority on the grounds that 
he was too valuable at home. I do not think that anyone who knew 
William Temple can doubt that, if he had spent the ten years between the 
ages of twenty-eight and thirty-eight in India (I doubt if he could 
physically have stood more), he would have been even a greater man than 
he was. In case anyone might think that this was an isolated case, let 
me add that some years ago I exchanged concerns with a number of the 
leading missionaries in my own and the slightly younger generation, and 
found that the experience of all of us had been the same: we had become 
missionaries almost in defiance of the counsel and wishes of the leaders 
of our respective Churches. I doubt very much whether the situation 
has improved to-day. 

Secondly, we must take into account the war of 1914-1918. ‘The 
younger generation to-day does not know what a fearful shock that war 
was to the west in general and to Christendom in particular. We were 
unprepared for it. The extent to which Christianity had spread in the 
wake of European expansion, and to which missionaries were consciously 
or unconsciously the harbingers of western culture as well as of the Gos- 
pel, has been exaggerated. Nevertheless, Christendom was a reality. 
It was the Christian nations that were murdering one another—a fact 
that we have never since been able to explain or to explain away. It was 
a natural reaction to ask “‘ Have we anything to give?”. If I mistake 
not, this anxiety has deepened across the years; it has become part of that 
uneasy conscience of western man, which weakens him in the face of the 
confidence and the eschatological mythology of the communist. 
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Thirdly, and perhaps by way of emotional compensation for this shock, 
we were faced by the curious misapplication of the doctrine of evolution 
in terms of infinite and inevitable progress. One day the kingdom of 
God will certainly come upon earth; there will be setbacks, but progress 
is assured (Karl Barth had already written his commentary on Romans, 
| but most of us were innocent of any contact with the crisis theology). 

God has perhaps a million years in which to work out His purpose; why 
| then should we be in a hurry, or disturbed, if things seem to move more 

slowly than we could wish? 
_ One of the mythologies of the missionary movement is that each great 
missionary conference has been an advance on the last. I believe this to 
be wholly unfounded. The Jerusalem conference of 1928, except for its 
new and welcome emphasis on the independence of the younger Churches, 
seems to me to represent the nadir of the modern missionary movement, 
and to have been saved by William Temple. almost single-handed, from 
being a catastrophe. ‘This was the time at which the rather arid liberalism 
of the early twentieth century took hold of Christian missions and sapped 
them of their vital strength. Missions can hardly prosper, unless they 
, have a clear view of what the Gospel is all about, and a firm hold on its 
» central verities. 
_ Fourthly, we must reckon with a changed attitude towards the non- 
_ Christian religions. Here, too, the Jerusalem reports are most illu- 
» minating. The question was raised whether the other religions should 
| be regarded not so much as enemies to be destroyed or allies in the major 
| warfare against secularism. The early missionaries may have been too 
| sweeping in their condemnation of other religions, and Karl Barth had 
| mot yet taught us that Christianity is the greatest of the non-Christian 
| religions. And deeper knowledge was needed of the high aspirations 
/and profound experiences which are enshrined in all the great eth- 
| nic faiths. But it was foolish and superficial to overlook the truth 
that the Gospel is a destroyer as well as a life-giver, and that the eth- 
' nic religions must die, if ever they are to come to their true fulfilment in 
Christ. 

Fifthly, and consequent on this last, there was deep anxiety as to whether 
| proselytism was ever justifiable. By the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the non-Christian religions and the great Asian peoples were 

beginning to stage their come-back. And this was one of the weak points 
in the Christian case. Some of the methods used by missionaries may 
have been questionable. Tolerance and broadmindedness are great 
virtues. But this was not the sting of the attack. Proselytism is not 

justifiable, unless there is an absolute truth, and that truth is to be found 
in the Gospel. And that is just what some of us were not sure of. I 

have myself heard a missionary say that he regarded his task not as turning 
non-Christians into Christians, but making Hindus better Hindus and 
Moslems better Moslems. You don’t get much of a Christian Church 
that way. ren tae 

And, finally, since the invariable tendency of the human mind is to 
rationalize its failures, we were told that the aim was not conversion, but 
pure service. The current and popular ideas about Christian lay service 
overseas are not new. ‘They are simply a re-translation into the idiom 
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of post-second-war England of what was current and popular in post-_ 
first-wat England. You don’t go out to preach; you go out to doa 
good job side by side with men of other races and religions. And | 
perhaps they will catch something from the way you doit. But after all, 
Jesus did send out His disciples to preach and to say “ The kingdom of — 
heaven is at hand.” ae | 

During the period 1918-1938 these and similar influences were playing — 
on the Churches, and through them on the Student Movements and on . 
the presentation of the missionary call and claim which was made to the © 
students of those generations. By the end of the inter-war period a © 
reaction was setting in. The influence of Karl Barth and his friends was 
seen in the development of neo-orthodoxy in Britain and America, 
Hendrik Kraemer’s famous book The Christian Message in a non-Christian 
World, written in preparation for the Tambaram Missionary Conference 
of 1938, provoked wide discussion and controversy, but was itself in 
part a symptom as well as a cause of the new and more definite attitude 
which had come to be widely taken up. At the Tambaram Conference, 
at which I made my own début on the ecumenical stage, evangelism had 
once more come to occupy a fairly central place in the discussions. Much, 
indeed, was said about it by those who had never done any evangelism 
and never would; but at least it was coming to be recognized that there 
nevet would be any younger Churches, unless some people were con- 
verted; and that no one would ever be converted unless challenged by 
something that bore some resemblance to a Gospel. 

It was at Tambaram that the full adult manhood of the younger 
Churches was finally and openly recognized; and-since that date the voice 
of the younger Churches has been increasingly heard and attended to in 
all ecumenical gatherings. ‘That is as it should be. Here we are con- 
cerned only with certain aspects of the presentation of the missionary 
challenge by some younger Church leaders who have visited the West 
and have brought their influence to bear on Western students. 

Most younger Church leaders have been strongly under the influence 
of the nationalism, which has swept Asia and Africa like a forest fire. 
No one who believes that the nation is one of the instruments of God’s 
purpose in the world is likely to condemn nationalism root and branch; 
yet it must be admitted that exaggerated nationalism presents spiritual 
dangers to those who profess it. Christian nationalists have sometimes 
put forward an exceedingly rosy picture of their own countries, stressing 

_excellencies and covering over defects—a very natural reaction against 
the harsh judgments of missionaries and others on the non-Christian 
lands and civilizations. Not infrequently they have claimed an unlimited 
right to criticism and vilification of the west and of the western Churches, 
but have bitterly resented any criticism directed against their own 
country or Church. 

At the same time, resentment against any suggestion of any kind of 
inferiority in their situation has led them to present the younger Churches 
in the best possible light, and to give the impression that the evangeliza- 
tion of their countries has made greater progress than in fact it has. 
Naturally, the representatives of the younger Churches with whom 
students have been most in contact have been fellow-students, or leaders 
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who can express themselves extremely well in a western language, and 

can perfectly well hold their own in an assembly of western Christians. | 
Students may well receive the impression that there are far more of such 

leaders in the younger churches than is actually the case, and that the 

Churches they represent are far stronger numerically and in other ways 

than they really are. 

Following upon this has been the tendency, again perfectly natural, 
for the younger Church leader to say or to imply that “the day of the 
foreign missionary is over; thank you very much for what you have 
done in the past, but now we are grown up, and we will do it all.”” As 
long ago as 1928, I heard a famous Indian leader tell a group of students 
at Swanwick that he had had from Australia the offer either of a number 
of young men as Y.M.C.A. secretaries, or of an equivalent sum of money 
to make possible the employment of Indian secretaries, ‘‘I decided,” 


he said, “‘ to ask for the men, because I want to maintain the international 


character of the Y.M.C.A.” Inevitably the impression was left on the 
minds of the hearers that the employment of non-nationals in the non- 


_ Christian countries was no longer necessary, and that a younger Church 
which permitted missionaries to serve it was conferring rather than 
) receiving a favour. 


This rather negative impression could not but be strengthened by the 
number of missionaries returning disillusioned after one or two terms of 


' service in the field. On the whole, these men and women kept their own 
counsel. But a certain amount leaked out as to the total frustration 


endured by missionaries in situations where far less use was made of 
their gifts than would have been made in the home Church; and of the 


deep sufferings endured by missionaries in certain situations as a result 


of the hostility of those whom they had come to serve, expressed in 


' suspicion of the missionary’s lightest act and word, in cruel and often 
' baseless criticism, in attribution of unworthy motive, and in systematic 
_ working to frustrate everything which the missionary might wish to do 


or to undertake. Happily this describes only the extreme situation; but 


' no one who lived through that period abroad will doubt that the above 


words are carefully chosen. 
The second world war came to an end, and the Whitby Conference of 


1947 was held. That Conference has never had justice done to it. It 


was its misfortune that its report was swallowed up in the maelstrom 
of documents that preceded the World Council’s Assembly in 1948, and 
that the attention of the missionary world was far too soon diverted to 


' the preparations for Willingen, 1952. Lip service was paid to the Whitby 


reports; there has hardly been any evidence that either older or younger 


’ Churches have taken them very seriously. And since then the missionary 
world has moved forward into a new situation. 


The new feature of the situation is that the validity of the whole idea 


of missions and of the missionary enterprise is called in question. We 


had always supposed that the idea of missions was both implicit and 


explicit in the teaching of the New Testament, and that, though non- 
Roman thinking on the subject has been tentative and not always very 


rofound, we did know more or less what we were about in trying to 


preach the Gospel to the nations. But a study of the Willingen reports 
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suggests that we were under an illusion; apparently the whole missionary 
enterprise stands in need of justification. That the student world has 
been profoundly exercised by this question was made evident at a Student 
Christian Federation Consultation on missions which I attended three or 
four years ago. pare 

We are all deeply under the influence of words; and nothing is more 
curious than the process by which certain words, respectable a generation 
or two ago, deteriorate and acquire a weak if not a pejorative sense 
(“ respectable ” itself is one such word!) There is no doubt that the 
words “mission” and “ missionary” are detested by the younger 
Churches. ‘To be regarded as a “‘ mission-field ” is to be put in a position 
of inferiority. A ‘‘ missionary” is regarded as one who infringes by 
his very presence the autonomy of a younger Church, and who must be 
constantly watched to see that he does not endanger the liberty so hardly 
won from his predecessors. Clearly, in an atmosphere complicated by 
such psychological blocks, it is impossible to think rationally about 
missions at all; and, if we want to begin to think theologically about the 
mission of the Church, we shall have to start by changing the word. In 
the meantime, many of our younger thinkers seem to be intent on destroy- 
ing the idea that there is such a thing as a missionary vocation at all. This 
can be done in various ways. 

The first and most glorious is the doctrine of “all one front”. This, 
of course, is nothing new and was familiar in the very earliest days of the 
Student Movements. But it is now reinforced by the blessed doctrine 
of the “frontiers”. There is only one front, but there are various 
frontiers—of culture, of intellectual climate and so on. ‘The crossing of 
a geographical frontier must in no circumstances be regarded as specially 
important; and such a vocation as might lead me to cross the geographical 
frontier between Cambridge and Timbuktu must be accepted, if at all, 
almost apologetically. No impression must be given that such a voca- 
tion is specially honourable. Whereas in earlier days, missionary work 
was regarded as the highest of Christian vocations, to-day it must be 
regarded with suspicion, as possibly a running away from really more 
splendid vocations in the so-called Christian countries. 

Numerical comparison between different countries, as though some 
were really more Christian than others, must in no circumstances be 
permitted. With this I have a good deal of sympathy; and, if I were 
a Frenchman I think I would have rather more sympathy still. Numbers 
are indeed not everything; but they are something. An area in which 
there is one qualified doctor for every ten thousand of the population 
is really not as well supplied with medical aid as one in which there is 
one doctor to a thousand. The inhabitants of Rewa in Central India, 
where there are perhaps six Christian witnesses to two million people, 
really have not as good a chance of hearing the Gospel as the inhabitants 
of French-speaking Switzerland. And, though Geneva is not a very 
Christian place to-day, it was possible for the Protestant Churches to 
arrange two years ago that every family in the canton should be person- 
ally visited on behalf of the Church in one fortnight; this could not be 
done in Karachi or Singapore. 


When all these negative or discouraging factors are taken into account 
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(though we must bear in mind that there have been other and more con- 
structive influences also at work), it is more surprising that there have 
been any missionary recruits from the Student Movements, than that the 
tectuits have been somewhat inadequate in numbers and perhaps a little 
mediocre in calibre. But the situation to-day is not satisfactory. Societies 
organized on a narrowly conservative evangelical basis flourish, and have 
all the candidates that they need; some Churches, especially in America, 
which do not wish to limit themselves to that one narrow front, complain 
that more of their candidates than they could wish, approach them from 
that background and with that type of conviction. What is to be done 
about it? 

Let us affirm once and for all that this is not a problem that can be 

dealt with simply by the Student Christian Movements. For good and 
ill they have linked themselves to the Churches and, on that they will not 
-goback. They are subject to manifold influences that flow in upon them 
from the Churches. If things are to improve, the improvement must be 
_ preceded by fairly extensive and thorough repentance in a good many 
_ places. 
First, the Churches and particularly the Church of England must repent 
of their age-long and deep indifference to the missionary cause. A 
vocation to missionary service is still regarded in many quarters, not 
least in the majority of theological colleges, as a strange and mysterious 
/ experience which comes to certain selected and probably slightly peculiar 
' people. (Vocation to missionary bishoprics is much more widely 
| diffused). It ought to be impossible for any young man to be ordained 
to the ministry of the Church of England without having first been 
| directly challenged to service overseas, and required to satisfy his own 
| conscience that he has a special vocation to serve at home. And bishops 
and other authorities must learn not to pour cold water on what may be 
at first a faint and wavering spark of missionary zeal. 

The younger Churches also need to repent of many things. First, 
perhaps, of their failure to think in terms of the total evangelization of 
' their countries, and their over-absorption in the secondary problems of 
independence and self-government. Next, of their lack of realism about 
the needs and weaknesses of their Church. Thirdly, of the chilly welcome 
that they have often given to those who have desired only to serve them 
in the spirit of love and humility. Fourthly, of their unwillingness to 
accept much-needed help, because it was offered by “foreigners ”. 
There are already welcome signs of a changing attitude in the more 
advanced of the younger Churches; we may be entering a period where 
co-operation on a more truly Christian basis than in the past may be 
possible. 

The missionary societies need to repent—of the tame and outmoded 
' way in which the claims of the world-wide Church are often presented to 
‘the student world, of their wishful thinking, of the discouragements 
which candidates for missionary service have sometimes suffered in their 
lobbies, of the inflexibility of some of their policies. 

_ But all the blame for the present situation cannot be brought to rest 
elsewhere; and perhaps it is not unfair to suggest that the Student 
Christian Movements also need to reconsider their programmes and their 


message. There has been a welcome return to the Bible. But has there 
been any recovery of the sense of urgency that breathes through all the 
New Testament writings? Is the proclamation of the Gospel to every 
creature the very centre of theological thinking, as it is in the New 
Testament? It is widely recognized that mere general interest in Christi- 
anity is of no great avail in a world in which every spiritual value is 
threatened from so many sides at once. But has the issue of conversion 
been honestly faced? We hear a good deal of “ commitment ” and of 
“committed Christians”. Does this really mean the same thing? It 
is no use complaining of the success of the fundamentalists and of Billy 
Graham campaigns, if no one else is presenting that sharp, definite 
challenge, to which evidently a large number of modern men and women 
ate prepared to give heed, in whatever form exactly it may be put before 
them. And is it being made clear to students that the job of a mission- 
aty is to win men and women for Jesus Christ, that, and essentially 
nothing else? This ministry may be exercised through the professional 
skills of the expert in any one of fifty different fields; but that is what a 
missionary goes out to do, and, if he is not doing it, he can never be 
happy or satisfied in his work. One of the most encouraging features 
in the situation to-day is that the most advanced among the younger 
Churches are realizing that this is what they want of missionaries, and 
that the important thing about western colleagues is not that they should 
be experts, though that may be necessary, but that they should be in the 
old phrase “‘ winners of souls”. In old days, one used to expect the 
Student Movement to be in the van of Christian thinking and experiment. 
Of late, listening to Christian students talk and following at some distance 
the movements of student Christian life, I have sometimes felt that, as 
far as the missionary cause is concerned, the Student Movements are at 
least thirty years out of date, and are fighting battles that have no rele- 
vance to the present situation. If this is true, it would be nice to see 
them catch up again with the tide of history. And, if they do so, there is 
no doubt at all that they will be qualified to render again such magnificent 
service to the cause of world Christianity as was rendered by their grand- 
fathers in the days when the words “ the evangelization of the world in 
this generation” were at the very heart and centre of their programmes, 
and were understood in terms of obligation and command. 
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THE CHURCH 
IN THE PROVINCE OF 
THE WEST INDIES 


By THE MOST REVEREND A. J. KNIGHT* 


HE Province of the West Indies covers an area about 2,000 miles in 

length and many hundreds of miles in width, extending from the 

Guianas on the mainland of South America to the Bahamas which 
lie just off the tip of Florida and including the West Indian Islands and 
British Honduras and several of the Republics on the Central American 
Isthmus. It is made up of eight dioceses; Guiana, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Barbados, the Windward Islands, Antigua, Jamaica, Honduras and Nassau. 
The Church in the Province maintains very close and friendly relations 
with the American Missionary Districts of Puerto Rico, Haiti, Cuba and 
Panama, which lie in the same area, and itself maintains chaplaincies in 
Venezuela and in the Netherlands territories of Aruba and Curacao. 

The population of the territories within the Province is multi-racial. 
In all the West Indian Islands there are people of both African and Euro- 
pean descent; in Honduras there are also Maya Indians; in Trinidad a 
considerable number of Asians from India; and in British Guiana—‘“ the 
Land of Six Peoples ”—there are Amerindians, Africans, East Indians, 
Madeiran Portuguese, Chinese and Europeans. In the course of years, 
there has been a good deal of inter-marriage between the races, and as a 
result there are very many ‘coloured’ people of mixed race. Happily 
there are no racial barriers, except in a few isolated spots where the tourist 
trade imposes some local difficulties, and these people of diverse origins 
and cultures have learned to live and work together in a manner which 
might be a lesson to many less fortunate countries in the world. 

English is everywhere the common language. In some countries, 
as for example Jamaica, there is still a considerable percentage of illiteracy, 
but this is now rapidly being reduced. In other countries almost everyone 
can at least read and write, and British Guiana, for example, has had free 
compulsory education for all its children for only three years less than 
England itself. Nearly everywhere the Church has been the pioneer in 
providing and maintaining schools, and in several colonies the denomina- 
tional schools still far outnumber those established by the government. 

Although the emphasis has generally been placed upon the primary 
education for the masses, secondary education has not been neglected 
and some of the high schools and colleges have more than a century of 
history behind them. : 

In recent years technical schools have been opened in a number of 
places and facilities for evening classes of a polytechnic character are now 
being increased. The foundation, five years ago, of the the University 
College of the West Indies has completed the whole educational system, 
and the Extra~Mural Department of the University College now provides 

* Dr. A. J. Knight is Bishop of Guiana and Archbishop of the Church of tha 
Province of the West Indies. 
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opportunities for adult education in the Caribbean territories already on a 
considerable scale. The West Indies cannot yet produce sufficient 
qualified men and women to fill all the available administrative and tech- 
nical posts, but it does produce a large number already and it is the policy 
of the government always to give preference to the local candidate if he 
has the necessary qualifications and experience. ‘The Church of the West 
Indies has a Provincial Theological College, Codrington College in 
Barbados, of which this year the Community of the Resurrection has taken 
charge for the training of clergy for the several dioceses. Some years 
must elapse before there can be enough priests of West Indian origin to 
meet the needs of the area, but already about half the parish clergy are local 
men and the proportion is steadily increasing. 

For the present, and probably for a very long time to come, the 
Church of the West Indies must be able to rely upon the steady re- 
cruitment of priests from overseas as a complement to the local supply 
of ordinands. A limited number of married men will be useful to fill 
vacancies in the established parishes, but the greatest and most urgent 
need is, and is likely to continue to be, for young unmarried or celibate 
priests for pioneering work in the remoter “‘ missionary ” districts where 
the conditions of life are hard and the amenities of civilisation are few. 
To the priest who comes from overseas, as to the local priest, the Church 
of the West Indies can offer but small remuneration and but few personal 
comforts, but it can and does offer to every priest the joy of exercising 
his sacred ministry to the full, to the greater glory of God and in the 
service of friendly and altogether delightful people. 

Generally speaking, one may say that there are two types of work to 
be done, both of which are extremely exacting in their own way. On 
the one hand, there is the big town parish in which the problem is numbers. 
At St. Philip’s Church in Georgetown, for example, there are some 2,000 
names on the roll of registered and regular communicants and often as 
many as six or seven hundred to receive the Blessed Sacrament at one 
celebration. On the other hand, there is the island or river district, 
inhabited by small groups of people divided from one another by miles 
of country or ocean. In the North-West District of British Guiana, 
for example, the priest has to travel some 600 miles by boat each month 
to minister to his people in ten isolated centres and to make other and 
longer journeys at intervals to reach missions that lie outside the peri- 
meter of his regular itinerary, which means that so much of his time is 
spent on trek that he cannot expect to be at home in his Vicarage for more 
than a few nights in each month. 

In certain parts of the Province, especially in Guiana and Trinidad, there 
is presented to the Church the challenge of a large non-Christian commun- 
ity. In British Guiana nearly half the total population is East Indian and 
only 7% of these East Indians are Christians of any denomination. 
About three-quarters of these people are Hindu, and the remainder 
Moslem, though it must be admitted that very few of the younger genera- 
tions have any real knowledge of either faith and, except for a few external 
observances, they appear to be nothing but pagans. In the past there was 
strong, and often bitter, opposition to any attempt at Christian evangelisa- 
tion, but of recent years this opposition has steadily weakened. Now 
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the door stands ajar, if not wide open, and if only the Church could seize 
upon the present opportunity there might well be seen in the very near 
future, a great mass movement that would sweep the whole East Indian 
community into the fold. But without reserves of men and money to 
call upon for this additional work there is very little that can be done. 

The existing staff, always sadly inadequate, can scarcely cope with the 
pastoral care of a rapidly increasing Church membership among the 
other races; and even if more workers could be found, the Church is too 
poor to maintain an evangelistic effort on anything like the required scale, 
though in its existing work it is very nearly self-supporting. At the 
beginning of the present century, the West Indian churches were for the 
most part established and state-aided. Later, when disestablishment and 
disendowment came, the English missionary societies were already fully 
committed to the support of other parts of the world. The S.P.G. has 
regularly sent men and money since 1712, but although they have been 
as generous as their funds allowed, they have never been able to make 
grants to the West Indies proportionate to West Indian needs. 

A new factor has now been introduced into the situation by the sub- 
stantial grants made by the United Kingdom government to the West 
Indian Colonies for economic development. Such financial assistance 
was long overdue and will be a boon to the countries that receive it. 
In time, no doubt, it will have the effect of raising the standard of material 
prosperity throughout the Caribbean and so indirectly will help the 


_ Church to increase local support and become increasingly independent 


of outside assistance. At the present moment, however, it adds new and 
difficult problems for the Church to solve. In British Guiana, where 
$44 million is to be spent upon development and welfare within two 
years, the Church is faced with a critical situation. As new industries 
are established, new land settlement schemes put into operation, and new 
housing estates inhabited, new centres of population are created; and as 
hitherto almost inaccessible parts of the Colony are opened up by im- 
proved communications, new opportunities for missionary work among 
the Amerindians are offered. Insome districts hundreds of people are moy- 
ing out into new houses far away from existing churches and schools. 
Before I left the colony a few months ago, I was shown a large acreage 
of pasture over which a bull-dozer was cruising noisily and told that 
within nine months it would be the home of 4,000 families. Recently 
a house, made of standard members previously prepared, was completed 
in ten hours—just to show what could be done! 

It is only to be expected that the expenditure of so vast a sum of money 
within so short a period will change the whole economy of the country, 
and this is happening with almost unbelievable rapidity. Material 
progress without a corresponding spiritual progress could lead only to 
catastrophe, and the Church must rise to the occasion. To provide staff 
and some sort of buildings for so many new places at once would severely 
tax the strength of a large and wealthy diocese, and the Diocese of Guiana 
is neither. It seems to me that there are places and times at which the 
situation can be so critical that sound strategy requires the temporary 
concentration of the might and power of the whole Church upon them, 
and that Guiana now definitely comes within this category. 
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The harvest is ripe and if we do not gather it, others will. Nearby 
stand the communists and their materialistic friends and fellow-travellers, 
ready and well-equipped for the task, and they will not hesitate to take 
possession if we quit the field. The political events of 1953 in British 
Guiana should be a timely-enough warning to us all. This fact gives 
urgency to the situation and reminds us that there must be no delay. 
Throughout the West Indies there is a growing national consciousness. 
A new nation is being born, a nation with great potentialities for the 
future. Whether this is going to be a Christian nation or not is a question 
which cannot yet be confidently answered, but a strong hope is expressed 
in the motto of the University College of the West Indies—Oriens ex 
occidente lux, a light is rising from the West. It is the present task of the 
Church in the Province to see that this hope is fulfilled. 

To us who live in the West Indies the future looks bright. Our 
Churches are crowded with worshippers and we have as fine a body of 
clergy and laity as one could wish. Not only do our people attend the 
Services of the Church but they support its work generously according 
to their means. And the Church certainly enjoys the confidence of the 
majority even of those who are not among its members. When the 
Church leaders speak out on moral and social questions they are listened 
to with respect. Last May in Georgetown most of the Trade Unions 
called upon their members to attend the special services arranged for 
Industrial Sunday. At Christmas and Easter each year the secular 
newspapers devote much of their space to Christian messages appropriate 
to the Festival. If there is public criticism of the Church, it is usually on 
the grounds that the Church is not doing enough, not taking full advantage 
of the opportunities that offer. The peoples of the West Indies want 
neither pity nor patronage, but at the present critical time they do need 
the encouraging support of an intelligent and sympathetic understanding 
of their problems and some immediate and substantial help from the 
Mother Country and from the Mother Church. This is why I and my 
brother bishops of the Province have come to England this autumn. 
With the backing of the S.P.G. we make a special appeal at this time. It 
would be a catastrophe if we had to return to our dioceses empty-handed, 
and I feel sure that the Church of England will not allow this to happen. 
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TRAINING THE MODERN 
MISSIONARY 


By DOUGLAS N. SARGENT* 


| HE text for this article—and indeed for all missionary training— » 
| i might well be some words of the Rev. John Venn spoken in 1799 
at the meeting of the Eclectic Society out of which the Church 

Missionary Society sprang, “‘ Under God, all will depend on the type of 

men sent forth.” Into the making of the “ type of man ” required, went, 

and still go, three elements; what he is at the moment he offers to the 
ot: what training he is given and what work he will be going to 
oO. 
The variable in this equation is the training. In the earliest days it 
was theological training that was so highly necessary. The result was 
the founding in 1825 of Islington College, out of which came many of the 
great missionary leaders of the last century and the early years of this. 
But by 1915 it was clear that ordained missionaries, already fully trained 
theologically speaking, were offering in sufficient numbers and that it 
was time for attention to be turned in other directions. The emphasis 
in training for men during the inter-war period was largely elementary 
medicine, tropical hygiene and languages. 

It was different, however, for women. John Venn and his contem- 
poraries had not visualized members of the “‘ weaker sex”’ as being among 
the “‘ type of men” who might serve overseas. Thus it was not until 
1887 that the Society began to send out women freely. Those who came 
forward first were, as Eugene Stock says in his History of the Church 
Missionary Society, “‘ educated women of unquestioned spiritual experi- 
ence, who were thought to need little additional preparation before going 
out”, Nevertheless a small Training Home was established at Highbury 
in 1891 and from that date women’s training has, unlike the men’s, a 
continuous history. 

All this is ancient history, however. ‘The modern period of missionary 
training, so far as C.M.S. is concerned, must surely be dated with the 
appointment of Miss Florence Allshorn as warden of St. Andrew’s Hostel 
in 1928. By this time the training of women had already been greatly 
developed and was being carried on in two parallel institutions, St. 
Andrew’s and Kennaway Hall. What Miss Allshorn’s contribution to 
missionary training was will be illustrated as this article continues or may 
be studied in more detail by reference to her biography, Florence Allshorn 
by J. H. Oldham (S.C.M. Press). Suffice it to say at this point that by 
1934 she had so won the confidence of the Society that when the two 
Colleges were amalgamated, she was appointed principal of the combined 
institution. The building in Highbury, however, were inadequate and 
in 1938, the Women’s Training College transferred to Foxbury, a 


* The Revd. D. N. Sargent is Principal of the C.M.S. Training College, Liskeard 
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magnificent house with accommodation for just over thirty students, 
situated in Chislehurst. 

Men’s training, in the meantime, had ceased to exist on any regularly 
organized basis. The effect of this was beginning to be seen on the field, 
and immediately after the war the Men’s Training College (Liskeard 
Lodge) came into being in Blackheath in a small house, sufficient for the 
use of a dozen students. This experiment was sufficiently successful to 
encourage the Society in the purchase in 1952 of a larger house at Chisle- 
hurst, about half a mile from Foxbury. The move had the double pur- 
pose of accommodating more students and of enabling the men and the 
women candidates to attend joint lectures and discussion groups. To 
complete the historical sketch it only needs to be added that the Men’s 
College contains married couples as well as single men and that a new 
block of buildings is about to be added to Liskeard Lodge in order to 
accommodate up to thirty students. 

But it is time to return to the “‘ elements ” which go to the making of a 
modern missionary. And here a word is necessary first on the “ given 
element ”’—what he is when he comes into training. It is platitudinous 
to say that no two students are the same and yet it is extremely dangerous 
ever to forget it when you are training them or when you are writing in 
general terms about their training. When due allowance has been made 
for that fact, the first general statement that has to be made is that we are 
living in the “‘ post-Christian era ” of European civilization and that, as a 
result, many students come to us from non-Christian homes and back- 
grounds. They themselves may have a deep and real Christian experi- 
ence but they will reveal strange and unexpected lacunz in their Christian 
knowledge and make correspondingly uninformed judgments in their 
moral appraisements. 

The basic cure for this is Bible study which, for this and many other. 
reasons, has a large place in the curriculum. ‘The missionary must know 
not only what is in the Bible and how its message is to be understood in its 
historical setting, but also how to make that message come alive to-day 
for himself and for the people to whom he will be sent. It is not aca- 
demic, neither is it devotional, Bible study, in the normally accepted 
meaning of those adjectives, that is required, It is rather a deliberate 
attempt to “‘ hear the Word of God and keep it”; a Word spoken of old 
but spoken anew to-day also. This demands concentrated study and a 
readiness to obey. 

This is no small task for anybody, least of all for one who has known 
little of the Bible in childhood. Nor can it or should it be avoided by 
the ordained man for all his years of study in the theological college. 
All too often for him the necessity for passing examinations has turned 
the Bible into something “‘ dead” to be dissected rather than “ living ” 
to be acted upon. 

The same absence of a strong Christian home background will often 
result in the student’s having very little knowledge of the Anglican 
Church, its teaching and its ways. Frequently the missionary recruit 
will have been converted during his time at a University through some 
interdenominational group and although he will have linked himself 
subsequently with his local church, all too few of our churches are 
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equipped to give systematic teaching to those who have passed the normal 
age for confirmation, with the result that such men receive only spasmodic 
help. In any case, they feel more at home with their College friends and 
only come slowly to appreciate the spiritual wealth of the Anglican 
Church. 

It is here that the College Chapel with its regular services, morning and 
evening, can play such a vitally important part. As each student takes 
his (or her) share in the conduct of the services, he learns not just a 
technique but a deeper appreciation of the devotional depth of the 
Anglican order of worship. He comes to enter more fully into its cor- 
porate as well as its individual meaning. As the Chapel stands at the very 
centre of the College life, so for many the Quiet Day has stood as the 
centre of the term—a challenge to a fuller dedication to God’s service. 

Of the givenness of individual character little need be said. We 
would not claim that any really fulfil the qualifications of a missionary 
as set forth by the Tambaram Conference: 


** He must be physically fit to adjust himself to life in a new land. 
He must be intellectually qualified by thorough and broad education, 
have the capacity to learn a language, have a thorough knowledge 
of the Bible, and possess the appropriate professional skills. He 
must be marked for his Christian character, that is: he must have 
above all things, love; also a growing Christian experience, a sure 
grasp of the Christian faith, a sense of mission from his Master, the 
gift of interpreting and communicating his faith, the capacity to 
appreciate and co-operate with, and the ability to identify himself 
with, the best interests of other peoples.” 


But we ate encouraged, as we seek to help intending missionaries to 
come a little closer to this pattern, by the memory of a Chinese delegate 
to Tambaram who remarked, as this formidable list was drawn up, “ And 
if you do not have anybody quite like this, please send us the next best 
thing.” 

Bessie this quotation may serve also to remind us that the missionary 
recruit to-day does not go out alone into an entirely non-Christian world. 
He goes rather to be a member of a living Church; a Church which is 
conscious of the type of missionary it wants to have and a Church with 
more and more power to say whether or not it wishes to have a particular 
missionary serving within its fellowship. 

How these churches overseas visualize missionary training in this 
country is clearly set out in the report of the Willingen (1952) meeting 
of the International Missionary Council—The Missionary Obligation of 
the Church. Full quotations from this report will be found in an admir- 
able article by Canon R. P. Stacy Waddy in the July issue of the East AnD 
West Review, entitled ‘‘ Modern Missionary Training”. Indeed so 
excellent is that article that I am almost inclined to say for ‘ S.P.G.” 
read “ C.M.S.” and for “ Birmingham ”’, “‘ Chislehurst ” and there you 
have the pattern of our training also. It has to be admitted, however, 
that in the quiet seclusion of Kent we do not enjoy the ecumenical fellow- 
ship that Selly Oak provides. Such fellowship enters into our pattern at 
a later stage, although it is not entirely omitted during pre-field training. 
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For many years now C.M.S. has been working on the three-fold 
pattern of training suggested at Willingen—preparation before sailing, 
first tour of service on the field and first furlough. It is during the third 
of these stages, the first furlough training, that C.M.S. missionaries ate en- 
couraged to make the fullest use of the facilities for study which the 
ecumenical movement in its various forms provides, more particularly at 
Selly Oak. It is felt to be more important during the earlier period, 
before the first tour of service, for the training to take place within a 
reasonable distance of London so that members of the Headquarters staff 
can make frequent visits and missionary recruits can come to feel that 
they really know the secretaries of the Society with whom later they will 
be corresponding. Hence the choice of Chislehurst. 

In training the modern missionary it is essential to understand not only 
the character of the person to be trained but also the nature of the situation 
overseas to which he or she will be going. This will obviously determine 
what is taught to the student. It will also influence decisions with regard 
to the type of person to be sent. There is more than a half-truth in the 
statement that “‘ what the Younger Churches need to-day is not so much 
good missionaries as good colleagues.” But we must be careful in our 
use of the phrase, ““ The Younger Churches ”. 

In an article published some twelve months ago in the Ouarterly Review 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, Bishop Stephen Neill 
suggested that whereas the great myth of the nineteenth century was that 
of the Christian West, this has been replaced since about the mid-twenties 
by the myth of the Younger Churches; myth being defined as “ the 
presentation of fact in such a form as will satisfy emotional needs”. 
The Younger Churches exist. ‘They have produced some great leadets. 
But all too often in our mythologising from missionary platforms we 
have painted glowing pictures which bear little resemblance to the facts. 
These are the pictures which have led some recruits to offer themselves 
as missionaries and all are to a greater or lesser extent influenced by this 
myth. Only slowly are they able to appreciate the significance of the 
facts that these same churches ate small in number, inclined to be self- 
centred and deeply influenced by their non-Christian environment. 

Nor is the “ given” situation to which the recruit goes, composed 
entirely of the Church. He goes out into a world which is in a state of 
flux and which is essentially revolutionary. Twenty years ago the world 
was changing, but at least there were certain land-marks from which 
bearings could be taken. To-day it is by no means easy to predict what 
the shape of the world or any particular part of Africa or Asia may be © 
like in ten years time. The strength of the revival movements in the old 
religions of the East as well as the dynamic forces of nationalism and 
communism give pause to any easy missionary optimism concerning 
the future. Again these facts suggest not only subjects for the curriculum 
but the type of man the modern missionary must be. 

But the closest environment of all for a young recruit is likely to be his 
fellow missionaries and it is here for many that the biggest test comes. 
Many powerful factors are operative on a mission station or ina missionary 
institution which tend to make colleagues difficult and even at times 
unbearable. We may be devoutly thankful for those many places where 
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the grace of God triumphs, and the result is a gloriously happy team of 
witness to the living power of the Gospel, but nevertheless we must still 
acknowledge the truth of words written by Miss Allshorn in an article 
in the International Review of Missions in 1934: 


““ There is a queer dark core of shame that undoubtedly lies rank- 
ling in our hearts when we think of our human relationships in the 
missions. We dare not leave them as they are, and sometimes it 
seems to me that, if we do not go deeper into that second command- 
ment of Jesus Christ, the spiritual life in us will peter out altogether. 
If the whole realm of missionary human relationships is to be left 
in the nebulous and frustrate state in which it now is, our preaching 
of any message of salvation will be almost in vain. It is in relation 
to this that I want to show the difficulties which exist for the modern 
woman recruit going out for the first time, while recognizing as 
fairly as I can the bewilderment with which the pre-war mind must 
regard the strange mixture of extreme capability and ardent immatur- 
ity which is the modern young woman of to-day. 

If Christ cannot save me from those things that jar on my 
fellow-missionary, then I have but a thin message of salvation; and 
if I cannot help my English sister to get through certain selfish 
attitudes which create unhappiness for myself and anyone else, how 
can I say that I have come to help my African or Indian sister to 
get through hers? ” 


This was the heart of Florence Allshorn’s contribution to missionary 
training. This was the message that she would not allow the C.M.S. to 
forget. The key to good missionary work is in human relationships. 
You cannot effectively preach a Gospel of love unless your hearers can 
see it to some extent exemplified in the life of the Christian group. 

How essential it is that we should be constantly reminded of this 
challenge! But how tragically easy also to interpret it crudely and apply 
it harshly! Small wonder then that Florence Allshorn went on, in this 
same atticle, to plead for sensitivity in recognizing the existence of various 
types of mind: 


** Minds can be roughly divided into three types. First, there are 
those rare minds, not much in evidence in this day of technical and 
mechanistic thought and generally found in not too robust bodies, 
which have the gift of initiative and creative insight. Missionaries 
with these minds are invaluable to any group of builders. They 
trouble the waters of our so-easily-fixed habits, urge us to escape 
into a larger world, and do it by hurling at us a further challenge. 
Then there are the intellectual minds, which can be the necessary 
tools for the practical application of the fruits of insight. And lastly, 
there are the repetitive minds which carry out the scheme.” 


The trainer of missionaries must be sensitive to these differences and 
furthermore he must train recruits to be equally aware of them and to 
appreciate types of mind and character basically different from his own. 
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Sensitiveness was one of three key words suggested at Willingen, as 
defining “the essential characteristics of those who seek to identify 
themselves with the people to whom they go.” 

It is within a small community where the members live very close to 
each other that this sensitiveness can be most readily developed. It is 
here that the individual may learn the danger of growing a protective 
shell against the ordinary pin-pricks of daily living as well as against the 
bigger challenges to the “‘ bearing of the cross ” Jt is here, too, that the 
married couple can learn that the family unit is not intended to be an 
exclusive one, that marriage should not make them less sensitive to others 
but more sensitive as husband and wife share their insights into the 
characters and needs of others. It is for this among other reasons that 
wives as well as husbands are brought into training. 

Modern missionary training is concerned first and foremost with the 
petson. Asa missionary on first furlough wrote recently, “ This theme 
then, I believe, should be the basis of missionary training—that the 
Worker himself is more important (at this stage) than the Work he is 
going to do. His work as a doctor, pastor, accountant, teacher, etc., 
will depend far more than we normally, in this age of specialization think, 
upon what kind of man he himself is.”” And the “ etc. ” in this sentence 
may well be taken to include wife and mother. Where the missionary 
home is open so that the love of God can radiate from it, it can become 
one of the most powerful evangelistic agencies in the world, but where it 
is “ closed ” and self-centred, it can become a denial of the Gospel and a 
cause of stumbling and offence to many. 

It is this profound conviction which has led C.M.S. to insist that all 
must come into training, even when the family includes a child or two. 
This makes for many a problem of accommodation and administration, 
but the experience of the last few years since the experiment was started 
has shown it to be abundantly worth while. 

Within the two C.M.S. communities—Foxbury for the single women 
and Liskeard Lodge for the single men and married couples—flexibility, 
another of the Willingen “‘ essentials’, is taught in a variety of ways. 
During the ordinary term time it is done by sharing round the normal 
chores among the students in rotation. These particular jobs they may 
of may not have to do or to supervise when they are overseas but through 
them they learn flexibility and a readiness to turn their hands to unusual 
tasks. ‘To quote a young recruit once again: 


“ Most recruits are of the student type, with professional qualifica- 
tions and possibly recent experience in an attractive post. Most 
have probably not had to work with their hands very much, and some 
may be quite unpractical folk. Growing vegetables, painting walls, 
stoking the boiler or feeding the chickens brought us down to earth 
forcibly, in more than one sense! From what I have seen of mis- 
sionary work abroad I am quite sure that adaptability and a readiness 
to turn one’s hand to aay task, however foreign to one’s qualifications 


or past experience, are as important to-day as ever they were in the 
days of the early pioneers . . .” 


And lest we should think these are just things to be endured or to be 
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learned and not to be integrated within a Christian pattern of life, he 
continues: “The vision of a Christian Community which I am trying 
to convey is something in which the faith of its members is as much 
related to their work as to their worship, where Jesus may enter as 
naturally into their mealtimes as into their meditations, where the guid- 
ance of God is as deliberately sought and expected for the mundane and 
material details of daily life as it is for the decision of a recruit’s future 
country of service.” St. Barnabas and Brother Lawrence would have 
had a lot to teach the modern missionary. 

Difficult jobs are not deliberately created with ‘‘ malice aforethought ” 
but it gives an instructive insight into character to see how a person will 
react in unusual circumstances. Thus, to take an example from the Men’s 
College, the students take it in turns to be responsible for the week-end 
cooking. ‘This has occasionally resulted in nervous prostration for the 
cook concerned but we have never, so far, gone hungry from the table as 
a result. 

There are certain practical subjects, of which a man must have some 
basic knowledge and in which he must not merely dabble for the sake of 
flexibility. In these, experience is often best acquired by taking a short 
concentrated course rather than by spreading a series of lectures through 
the term. Such subjects include book-keeping, car maintenance, intro- 
duction to the study of a language, and tropical hygiene. It has been 
said, not unwisely, that a man must be master of his own trade when he 
offers to a missionary society and be made Jack of all others in training. 

But the most important of these practical subjects is how to pass on the 
knowledge of the faith to others. Experience of this is gained in practice 
in two ways. First of all there is the regular help that is given in various 
local parishes in visiting, in Sunday Schools, at special meetings and in 
regular Church services. Although Chislehurst itself maintains a certain 
rural air, it is surrounded by densely populated parishes; some well- | 
established, others struggling with the problems of new L.C.C. housing 
estates. In these parishes our students find a ready welcome and a 
variety of experiences. 

In addition to these regular pastoral duties, however, each student takes 
part, some time during his training, in a full scale parish evangelistic 
mission. ‘These missions are normally organized by the College staffs 
who take part with the students in the conducting of them. 

Sensitivity, flexibility and alertness were the three “ essentials ” that 
Willingen listed and perhaps we may use the third of these nouns to 
describe the attitude which the lectures given during training seek to 
produce. Most students when they look first at our time-table of lectures 
ate apt to remark that it looks like being a very light programme but they 
invariably end up by complaining that it is too full. One reason, but 
the minor one, is that missionary recruits are given chores to do which 
occupy a certain amount of time. The major reason, however, is to be 
found in the form which the lectures take. They do not consist merely 
in the passing on of facts, although naturally a certain amount of informa- 
tion is given. They are much mote concerned to be suggestive and stim- 
ulating, to pose questions and to suggest the possible lines on which 
solutions may be found. No subject can be pigeon-holed as learned. 
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All is made relevant to life. Thus, to take but one example, Church 
History lectures are given not in order to give a picture of the past but 
to enable us to understand the present position of the Church and to 
apply to to-day the lessons of yesterday. It is this alertness to the 
implications of the facts and to the need to ask the right questions which 
determines the style of all our lectures whether they be on theological or 
missionary subjects. . ; ; 

The greatest danger in missionary training is that the recruit, having 
been trained, will go abroad feeling that he knows all the answers. Such 
an attitude is absolutely fatal. Therefore in training we have constantly 
to stress that a missionary must always be a learner. We must use every 
means open to us to ensure that he is intellectually open to new ideas and 
spiritually sensitive to other people. ee 

The required characteristics of the modern missionary are still best 
found in two great New Testament words—disciple and servant. It is 
the purpose of missionary training to send out men and women who can 
humbly but truthfully say ‘“‘ We preach not ourselves but Christ Jesus 
as Lord and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake ”. 


THE CHURCH IN JAPAN 
TO-DAY 
By R. J. HAMMER* 


JAPANESE Professor of Economics has described the Japanese 
A as a people who desire to pursue a peaceful and untroubled 
existence, and who, despite poverty when compared with 
standards in the West, desire to be masters in their own house. But 
Japan is also made forcibly aware of the fact that, in this modern world, 
she cannot shrink back into the insular isolation which marked centuries 
of her existence before the coming of Commodore Perry in 1853. Being 
in one world, which is so closely knit together, means that a disinterested 
neutralism is no longer possible, no matter how much it may be desired— 
and Japan knows full well that her fate is linked with that of the rest of 
South East Asia. A country of eighty-eight million people, crowded on 
to four islands with an area not very much greater than that of the British 
Isles—whose arable land is not much more than fifteen per cent. of the 
total area—is conscious of the ever-present struggle for survival. Even 
at a lowish standard of living, Japan can only supply eighty per cent. of 
the food needed—and the population is still increasing by one to one-and- 
a-quarter million a year. In addition, Japan must also import eighty- 
seven per cent. of all her essential raw materials. It is not surprising, 
therefore that for survival alone it is necessary that Japan be highly 
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industrialized, and that the level of industrial technology be high. In 
fact, Japan is the only highly industrialized nation in Asia—the only 
country outside the West, where education is universal and free up to the 
age of fifteen years, and where literacy is almost up to one hundred per 
cent. Like the United Kingdom, Japan must export to live—but here 
Japan finds herself in the sphere of international rivalries. Before the 


‘war, Japan exported to China, Korea and Formosa more than half her 


entire export production, but trade with those areas is now almost in- 
significant, although Japanese economists are convinced that Japan 
must have close trading links with the Chinese mainland for their mutual 
economic well-being. It is not without significance that the present 
Japanese government, which is strongly conservative and is supported 


_ by the big business concerns, is anxious for the renewal of the China 


trade. The incentive is, of course, utilitarian rather than ideological! 
Politically, the situation in Japan is very complex. As a Japanese 
Christian has pointed out, democracy is easily misunderstood by the 
Japanese to mean the mere imposition or imitation of a pattern which is 
alien to the Japanese situation or ethos. Toquotehim: ‘* Democracy was 
understood merely as a social and political system by Japanese who lack 
an understanding of the idealistic and spiritual basis of the democratic 
tradition” (D. M: Goto: Japan Missions, Summer 1954). Despite the 
intensive industrialization which the country has witnessed, and the 
growth of large, sprawling cities such as Tokyo with more than seven 
million people, Osaka with over two million, Nagoya with two million, 
etc., it is old, traditional peasant patterns which are still dominant, and 
which may even be seen in a modified form in the cities among the work- 
ing classes. To quote again, “ The old communal systems are still the 
basis of Japanese society, the most representative types being the family- 
community which is bound by blood-relation, and the village-community 
of farmers which is tied to the land” (ibid.). It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that some should stress a corporateness rather than an individualism 
in their presentation of a panacea for the economic and social problems 
of the day. In the immediate post-war years the political chaos provided 


| an opportunity for the Communists who seemed to offer a solution to the 


problems of the oppressed poor. Communism appeared to give a new 


» hope to the masses—particularly in the large cities and industrial areas. 


It is now not quite so strong, but still has an appeal for the brighter of the 
students who are cynical in their approach towards the promises of the 
older politicians and are sceptical of what they regard as a mere lip-service 
of democracy. There are those who are impelled by an altruistic idealism 
and feel that Communism gives them a cause which lies beyond their own 
immediate interest. It has been mainly the student groups and the in- 
telligentsia of Japan who have been most vociferous in protest against 
any apparent curtailing of individual liberty or freedom of expression, 
which would seem to contravene the spirit of the new constitution. 
Although most Japanese would regard the constitution of 1947 as 
something imposed on the country by the occupying authorities, and so 
ate less likely to question acts of the government which would seem 


- contrary to it, yet the majority would seem to be in favour of the “ No 


war’? clause... ‘‘ The Japanese people forever renounce war as a 
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sovereign right of the nation and the threat or use of force as means of 
settling international disputes.” It is significant that, whilst the Govern- 
ment, in opposition to this clause, has brought into being a Defence 
Force, which can hardly not be termed a military force, it has not risked a 
referendum to the nation on this point. When they look at the world 
scene, most Japanese are somewhat pessimistic, and feel that they are 
caught up in a fate which is not of their own devising. The Atomic 
tests at Bikini last year, with the resultant injuries to Japanese fishermen 
and their catches, aroused widespread resentment, the Japanese feeling 
somewhat that they were the guinea-pigs for western experiment. The 
uncertainty of the political future, coupled with economic problems, 
causes many in the cities to enter an endless round of escapism, in which 
the “‘ Pin-ball ” alleys take a major place. Poverty is most marked in the 
rural areas—especially where the Land Reform sought to bring about a 
greater distribution of land. The plots are often far too small to sustain 
the family that depends upon them, and the increase in population and 
concentration of all the Japanese on the four islands has meant that there 
are twenty per cent. more people in the villages. A bad harvest has often 
meant mortgaging a plot, leading to the reversion of the land into the 
hands of the bigger land-owners. The piling-up of debts has also led 
many a Tohoku farmer to sell off a daughter into prostitution in Tokyo 
or one of the other large cities for {10 to £15. 

Religiously, too, the situation is very complicated. There are a variety 
of religions—with Shinto and Buddhism having the most adherents, but 
there are also many syncretistic sects which seek to combine elements 
from numerous religions. Many Japanese also manage to adhere to 
more than one religion at the same time. ‘This is particularly true in the 
case of Shinto and Buddhism, where it is not felt that either makes an 
exclusive claim on an individual’s loyalty. The 1953 figures issued by the 
Ministry of Education give more than seventy million as Shinto and forty- 
three to forty-four million as being Buddhists. Seeing that the entire 
population is only about eighty-eight millions, it is obviously impossible 
that the statistics should refer to those who were only Shinto or only 
Buddhist. It is common for a child at birth to be taken to the local 
Shinto shrine, but it would be more than likely that, at its death, Buddhist 
rites would be followed. In many homes one can see both the Buddhist 
altar and the Shinto god-shelf. Statistics are somewhat misleading as 
the Buddhist totals refer, in the main, to the number of households whose 
ancestral tablets are lodged with the temple—allowing about five to a 
household. There is no registration with the Shinto shrine, as it is 
meant to be the community centre, and only a rough estimate of wor- 
shippers can be made by discovering the number of amulets and charms 
that are sold. For most people there is little of what we should call 
“personal religion”. Shinto is essentially an aspect of community life, 
whilst, apart from the Buddhist intelligentsia, who are more concerned 
with the ethical and mystical aspects of the faith than the popular mani- 
festations, most Buddhists adhere to a somewhat polytheistic version of 
the faith, which elevates the Hotoke (manifestations of the Buddha) 
into gods. Both Shinto worshipper and Buddhist alike embrace an 
element of ancestor worship, which stresses the solidarity of the family and 
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the race. The dead are regarded as being “ Kami ” (the word which is 


cused for “God”, but which simply means “superior being”). The 


general vagueness with regard to what is involved by deity means that it 
is often difficult to differentiate between commemoration, involving 
respect, and a more primitive type of worship. There was the same dif—i- 
culty in the pre-war State Shinto, where some Christians regarded the 
so-called “‘ Emperor Worship ” as mere respect for the embodiment of 
imperial authority, and others regarded it as involving a challenge to the 
uniqueness of the Christian claims. Whatever the theology involved, 
services for the dead have an important place in Japanese life. Some- 
times they may involve little more than a commendation of the departed, 
with a memorial of their life and merits; sometimes there will be almost 
magical incantations to appease them. ‘The chief times of remembrance 


_ are the “ Obon ” Festival in the summer and the time of the vernal and 
autumn equinoxes, but memorial plaques and large-scale photographs 
will be seen in most homes—set on the family altar and food will be 
_ offered before the plaque. Visits to the graves are made on the anniver- 
saty of the death, and, in some cases even every month. The annual 
visitation will often involve all branches of a family. This traditional 


1 


_ stress upon the close relationship between the living and the dead makes 


it easier for Christian Japanese to understand the Communion of Saints, 


but it also brings with it the dangers of turning ‘‘ All Saints ” Day into 


nothing more than an “ All Souls ” festival and of confusing views of 
survival with the Christian doctrine of the resurrection. 


In addition to the shrine Shinto, which, in the post-war period, has 


involved a loose federation of about a hundred thousand shrines, there 
ate a large number of sects which are loosely called “ Shinto ” sects, 
although they often have little in common and differ from shrine Shinto. 


It is amongst these sects that syncretistic elements are most evident, and 
faith-healing aspects have attracted many adherents in the past few years. 
Some of the sects—and, particularly, Tenrikyo, which was begun by a 


woman in the last century (the Japanese version of Mrs. Eddy)—have 
been particularly vigorous, and have held an attraction for the modern 
disillusioned Japanese, just as the Mystery cults attracted thousands in 


the days of the Roman Empire. They bear witness, as do many of our 
western aberrations, to a searching after peace and security. 

The traditional faiths had something of a struggle with the disestablish- 
ment of shrine Shinto and the declaration of full religious freedom under 


the occupation. For a time, many Japanese felt that the gods of their 


fathers had deserted them, and disruptive forces within Buddhism also 
tended to break up a former united front. The temples had formerly 
been dependent on the income derived from tenant farms and custodial 
forest lands, but the agrarian reform deprived them of these sources of 
income, and the priests and temples have largely had to depend upon 
funeral and memorial services for their income. There has been a 
slight strengthening of the position of the temples—and there have been 
many imitations of Christian media of propaganda. Preaching and liter- 
ature ate now much mote widespread, and the Buddhists have opened 
numerous kindergartens after the pattern of Church kindergartens, in an 
effort to influence the young. ‘There has also been a decided attempt to 
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re-establish the link between religion and culture by the introduction of 
flower-arrangement and tea ceremony classes under temple auspices. 
For a time, it had seemed that the younger generation would reject com- 
pletely its oriental culture and turn entirely to western patterns, but there 
has been a growing appreciation of what Japan’s ancient culture had to 
offer and a rejection of the view that only the west had something to offer. 
Just as Japan in the eighth century onwards was able to assimilate and 
Japonize Chinese Buddhist culture, so Japan has taken much of western 
music, art and literature, but is making them her own. Buddhist propa- 
gandists have been insistent upon Japan’s Asian heritage—and this was 
noted in a newspaper article marking the ninth anniversary of the drop- 
ping of the Atomic bomb on Hiroshima, which contrasted the “ gifts ” 
of “‘ Christian America ” and the peaceful contributions of India through 
the Buddhist heritage. So far as the local Shinto shrines are concerned 
there has been a marked increase in the numbers attending the local 
festivals and a much greater munificence of outlay in the past two to three 
years. This, however, is probably due not so much to a resurgence of 
old beliefs as to a national consciousness at the regaining of Japanese 
independence, leading to a desire to engage in something which is dis- 
tinctively Japanese. The festivals are sometimes accompanied by con- 
siderable pressure on all members of the community to contribute towards 
the expenses, although there is supposed to be full religious freedom. 
As in the days of the early persecutions, it is the community rather than 
the state, which may be the spearhead of attack on the Christian communi- 
ties. 

And yet, despite the corporate lip-service to the old religions, it is true 
that the vast majority of younger Japanese—and especially those in the 
cities—are agnostic. There are those who feel that the modern, scientific 
age has outmoded religion, whilst others look for some extremely indi- 
vidualistic interpretation of life. It is noticeable that, whereas Shinto 
and Buddhism stress the community, those who have a “ personal 
religion ” tend to be individualistic in outlook. The concept of the 
Church as the true corporation is one that the Japanese are slow to 
appreciate—and, instead of Christian families within the Church, one tends 
to find isolated members of families. A number of the intellectuals do 
not see the necessity of a Church and become members of the ‘‘ Mu- 
kyokwai ” (No Church) groups. 

Japan’s Christian history goes back to the Portuguese “ discovery ” 
in 1542-3 and the arrival of St. Francis Xavier in 1549, and there was a 
swift penetration of the faith in the early years. From 1637, however, 
until the reopening of Japan in 1853, Christianity was proscribed, and 
the Church in Japan is now mainly the result of missionary activity overt 
the past hundred years. The first non-Roman missionary was Bishop 
Williams of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, who arrived in 
1859. But after one hundred years of quite intensive missionary activity, 
the Christians number less than one-half per cent. of the total population, 
and even that relatively small group represents a whole host of different 
denominations. ‘The Roman Chutch is the largest, with close on 200,000 
members. It has spread more rapidly than the other denominations 
in the post-war years, and had the advantage that many of the Roman 
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missionaries were not enemy-aliens as were the Protestant groups. The 
-Roman Church claimed an increase of 18,000 during 1954 alone. Next 
comes the United Church of Christ (commonly called the “‘ Kyodan ”), 
which is an amalgamation of Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationals, 
some Baptists and many others—with about 170,000 members. The 
Kyodan is supported by an Inter-Board of Missions which, apart from 
the United Church of Canada, all derive from the United States. The 
| Orthodox Church numbers about 33,000 but in the post-war years it has 
, suffered from a severe shortage of clergy, and many a Church in remote 
country areas is either out of use or has only occasional services. The 
Church has now been cut off from its mother-Church in Russia for about 
| twenty-five years and the political impasse has been largely responsible for 
the fact that the Church has made little headway since the beginning of 
this century—and, if anything, is smaller than it was. The Nippon Sei 
/‘Ko Kwai (the Anglican Church), numbering nearly 40,000, has many 
mothers—being derived from missionary activity of the American 
Episcopal Church, the C.M.S. and S.P.G. from England, the Church of 
England in Canada, and the Church of England in Australia. In addition, 
there are the many Lutheran groups, of whom the majority have joined 
into a United Lutheran Church with some 12,000 adherents; the Baptists 
with about 8,000; independent Presbyterians numbering some 7,00o— 
and a legion also of smaller groups. ‘The four bodies which co-operate 
in the National Christian Council—the Kyodan, the N.S.K.K., the Luth- 
-erans and the Baptists—comprise eighty per cent. of the non-Roman and 
non-Orthodox Christian community. The co-operation within the 
N.C.C. has been largely in terms of social relief, Christian propaganda, 
and relationships with the Japanese government and its several depart- 
‘ments, but “‘ Faith and Order ” groups have recently come into being, and 
the N.C.C. has become more closely linked with the World Council of 
Churches. ‘The fact that the Japanese government during the war tried to 
enforce a union of all non-Roman and non-Orthodox bodies has made 
many chary of the question of union, and it is probably fair to say that 
Japanese Christians are not uniformly concerned about the multiplicity 
of the Christian bodies in a non-Christian environment. 

The Church, as a whole, has hardly faced up to the challenge of the 
unevangelized rural areas. In the last century the missions had their 
greatest success in the rural areas, as it seemed to have a word of libera- 
tion and hope for the people of the land in their feudal state. It has been 
estimated that before the end of the nineteenth century, two-thirds of the 
Churches were in the rural areas, but the breakdown of the old nobility 
with the swift industrialization during the Meiji Period (1868-1912) 
created a new, educated Middle Class, which was the group which 
responded mainly to the Gospel. The founding of numerous Church 
institutions in the large cities tended to make Christianity in Japan very 
much of a city, middle-class affair—with a tendency for the faith to be 
associated with the acceptance of the western way of life and western 
traditions. ‘The situation to-day is that, whereas forty-four per cent. of 
the entire population is agrarian, only two per cent. of the Christians (i.e. 
only about 9,000 out of about 38,000,000) come from the rural areas. 
A N.C.C. survey reckoned that forty-seven per cent. of the members of 
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the Church are drawn from the twenty per cent. of the population which 
one may call the “educated classes”. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in government circles and local administration the Christians should 
exercise an influence much greater than their proportion to the entire 
population would at first suggest. For example, Christians occupy 
more than three per cent. of the seats in the Diet, and take a leading part 
on the social platform of both the conservative and socialist parties. 
Christian Universities, such as the newly-established International Christ- 
ian University, St. Paul’s at Tokyo (N.S.K.K.), Doshisha at Kyoto and 
Kansai Gakuin near Kobe (both Kyodan) are well-known throughout 
the country, and a large number of the leaders of thought, whilst not 
professing Christianity, are brought into close touch with Christian ideas, 
The presence of Christianity has also meant that most of the city Japanese, 
at any tate, have a concept of God, which is different from the older, 
traditional Japanese notion. But the fact that only ten per cent. of the 
Churches and only two per cent. of the Christians are to be found in those 
areas, where custom dies hard and where the true Japan, which sometimes 
lies submerged in the towns, is to be found, does mean that Christianity 
is looked upon as something essentially foreign, and that it is often associ- 
ated in people’s minds with a particular political or economic order. 
Many Japanese Christians are alive to the dangers of this association, and 
are anxious that the Church should not be associated in men’s minds with 
the bourgeoisie or foreign ideas. They are anxious that Christianity 
should not be identified with the American way of life. The attitude of 
thoughtful Japanese Christians to the East-West tension and to Com- 
munism in general marks this desire to present Christianity as something 
which can give an independent estimate of the situation and which is not 
necessarily fettered by a traditionally western approach. To quote 
Professor Goto’s article once more: “‘ The attitude of Japanese Christians 
towards Communism has characteristics of its own. It is generally 
accepted among thoughtful Christians that a simple denunciation of 
Communism is not the right attitude nor will it lead to a solution. For 
example, some Japanese feel that they must listen to the voice of Christians 
behind the iron curtain as well as the voice of Christians in the free world, 
because, to them, it is not a matter of distinction between the voices of 
“their world’ and ‘ our world’, but rather a ‘community of voices’ ” 
(ibid.). He concludes by saying that it is “‘ the main task of Christian 
workers in Japan . . . to present the Christian Gospel with its message 
and world view in such a way that it will not be the defence of any existing 
social order.” He would here oppose those who vaguely speak of 
Christianizing Japan, in order that it may be a bulwark against Com- 
munism. The crying need of the Church to-day is that it should pene- 
trate to the heart of Japanese culture, and not appear as something alien 
or imposed from without. During the occupation years, in particular, 
it was too easy for some naively to suppose that a desire to learn English 
meant that the young Japanese student was half-way into the Kingdom 
of God! 

As we have seen, Anglican work in Japan began with the advent of 
Bishop Williams (then only in priest’s orders) in 1859. The work of the 
C.M.S. began in 1869 and that of the S.P.G. in 1873, but for a time the 
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_ English work was separated from that of America, although Bishop 
_ Bickersteth was instrumental in the establishing of one Church (the 
_ Nippon Sei Ko Kwai). None the less, it was foreign bishops who super- 
‘vised respectively the American, English and Canadian work. The 
establishment of two self-supporting Dioceses (Tokyo and Osaka)—with 
_ Japanese bishops—was certainly a move in the right direction, but as 
late as 1940, three of the ten Dioceses were looked upon as primarily the 
tesponsibility of the American Church, two as that of $.P.G., two C.M.S. 
and one the Church of England in Canada. In that year all the Diocesan 
Bishops became Japanese, and the Church became an autonomous 
province. Undoubtedly the incentive at that time was nationalistic, but, 
_ after the war, the former mother-Chutches were agreed that the autonomy 
_ of the Japanese Province of the Anglican communion should be respected. 
_ Accordingly, missionaries from America, England, Canada and Australia 
| are sent out to work alongside the Japanese, and are put under the direc- 
_ tion of Japanese Bishops. The fact that the Church is as yet young in 
| responsibility means that there are sometimes tensions, and the precise 
_ place of the missionary is not always understood, although, basically, the 
_ principle of co-operation, as detailed at the Whitby Conference in 1947, 
is the operating one. But, none the less, the missionary sometimes feels 
, that he is not in at the centre of things—and he must, furthermore, beware 
_ of the temptation to dominate the scene and dictate to his Japanese fellows, 
_ even when he thinks that he knows better than they! A missionary has 
_ described the situation in the words: “‘ We feel the warmth of the family, 
| and yet at the same time that we are guests; the missionary is, purely as 
_ a matter of etiquette, denied the privileges of the kitchen”. (Quoted in 
| Japan Missions, Autumn, 1954). 
_ Authority in the Church is found in the House of Bishops, of which 
_ Bishop Yashiro, Bishop of Kobe, is president. Bishop Yashiro also 
| presides over the triennial National Councils, which is the final legislative 
| body of the Church, and which continues to operate through various 
/ committees, General Affairs, Christian Education, Evangelism, Social 
, Affairs, Christian Literature and Finance. ‘The same divisions are to be 
found within the Diocesan Organizations, and there are critics who 
assert that there is too much organization in a small Church, and that 
' there is a corresponding unrealistic approach towards the obligation to 
_ evangelize. There are some 300 Churches, Chapels and other places of 
, worship, but there are only some 215 Japanese priests and deacons. 
‘The autonomous nature of the Church is also seen in the fact that the 
_ missionaries working with the N.S.K.K. number only eighty, and that 
this number includes not more than thirty clergy. With small congrega- 
tions, most of the Churches find self-support a great struggle. although 
_ the standard of giving on the part of Christians is very high, when com- 
, pared with English standards. Hardly any congregation is larger than 
two hundred, and many are, of course, still well under fifty. The Japan- 
- ese seem to be happier in smaller groups, and once a Church gets some- 
_ what large, it tends to break up into two separate congregations. Clergy 
‘are trained at the Central Theological College, which provides a three- 
year course for graduates from Japanese Universities. Americans, 


English and Japanese professors co-operate in the work—and the fact 
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that many lectures are in English makes a great demand on students. In _ 
addition, there ate two other Colleges (one in Kobe and one in Kyoto) 
which train, in the main, women workers, but also have some men who 
cannot qualify for entering the Central College at Tokyo, and who may 
afterwards be ordained by their Bishops. The value of the Schools of the 
N.S.K.K. can be gauged by the following statistics from St. Paul’s 
University, Tokyo: Out of 1,186 freshmen who entered the University 
in 1951, 146 (12 per cent.) were Christians, but four years later, when they 
graduated, there were 442 Christians (44 per cent.) among 953 graduates. 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo (the largest Hospital in the Far-East), the — 
Sanatoria at Obuse, Kujukuri, and Harunaso bear testimony to the heal- 
ing mission of the Church, whilst the Nursing School in Tokyo seeks to 
introduce into Japan the Christian incentive in the nursing profession. 
The N.S.K.K. was a pioneer in work amongst lepers, and, although the 
actual operational work is now in government hands, effective chaplaincy 
work is being carried on at Kusatsu, Zensei and Kumamoto (v. Japan 
Missions, Summer, 1955 for a full description). The Church is also to the 
fore in Orphanages, and work amongst the insane and the blind. 

The challenge of the large government universities has been recognized, 
and it is hoped that, in the next few years, student centres will be opened 
at the main cities. A start has been made at Sapporo University in the 
northern island (Hokkaido), and is already attracting the attention of 
students who otherwise would have had no contact with the Church. 
The need of the rural areas has been recognized, and some three rural 

centres have been established in the past few years, one incorporating an 
experimental farm, a clinic, a Church, a community centre, and library, 
and all stressing the corporate character of the Christian fellowship— 
but the absence of man-power and the necessary funds has hampered — 
advance. Another problem is that the city-trained clergyman does not 
appreciate the ethos of the country. But, none the less, the Church is 
alive to the fact that Christianity must proclaim a Gospel of wholeness, 
and that advance is not always a matter of large numbers. ‘“ Not by 
might, nor by power—but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
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“THE EVANSTON REPORT” 


rEARLY eleven months after the conclusion of the Evanston 
Assembly, the official report has been made available in this 
country as a publication by the S.C.M. Press at 25s. In the mean- 
me, however, a number of more popular reports and presentations of 
e theme and discussions at Evanston have been issued and so have 
Iped to convey the experience, the thinking and the implications of 
yanston to the Churches in this country. 

None of these more popular accounts really replaces this latest publica- 
n which is indispensable if one is to understand the real nature of 
the Evanston Assembly and to ee its po and difficulties 
as well as its achievements. 

The introduction and the section on the. Structure of the Assembly 
me ae ao one of the tmajot ae of. Evanston was that of the careful 


count ’ > of the ie a work a Eeingion makes valuable but rather 
avy reading and one could wish that more space had been given to 
some of the outstanding addresses and tather less to minutia of procedure 


Perhaps the chief value of this book lies i in the reports on the main 
me and the sectional subjects. Of particular interest are the reports 
the discussions which took place on these several subjects, for these con- 
clearly not only the many different points of view expressed during 
ees Descmbly, but aso the fundamental tensions in the ecu- 


oe in ee ae The Epes ee of references to Israel, 
ae) viously gave rise to considerable discussion and this is but one of the 
nain subjects touched on in the Report which needs to be studied by 
Shristians in this country who are rarely aware of problems facing the 
urches in other lands and points of view accepted by them, which do 
ome within Christian experience in this country. 

mong the appendices is one containing the recommendations con- 
ning the Division of Studies and its work in the coming years. The 
gramme contained in this is not only one of importance in the field 
W.C.C. activities but one which would repay examination by study 
ps as indicating the subjects which ought to be the concern of all the 
ee on the eos ene the local level. 
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